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For the Farmer 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. No. 2, 
Isomorpuism or Suestirvtaste Bopties. It 
requires no argument to satisfy the thinking mind 
that the animal kingdom is made up of identically 
the same elements as the vegetable kingdom ; for 
the herbivorous animals directly Jive upon and 
= ; ; are made up of vegetables, and the carnivorous 
bacatee : _— — " ___| indirectly live upon the same elements. When 
“Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man.” animals cannot get the kinds of food they prefer, 
: -.. | they take other kinds, and convert them to their 
own substance—this is isomorphism. So vegeta- 
bles, to a certain extent, substitute one kind of 
food for another, and even-one element for an- 
other. 
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CIRCULAR 

To the several Agricultural Societics in Maine. 

The great object of all association is, or ought 
to be, an increase of strength by union of individ- 

When the forest is burned, the ash which is 
left indicates the amount of matter derived from 
the earth to make up the constitution of the tree. 
This proportion varies in different plants, and in 
different parts of the same plant. Thus, annuals 
and biennials contain a greater per centage of 
mineral matters; and the young shoots and green 
parts of perennials contain more than the older, 
drier, and less colored parts. The absolute quan- 
lity ranges from | to 12 per cent. of the dry 
plant. The remainder, being from 88 to 99 per 
cent., are the portions derived by growth from 
the water and air. 


ual power,—an increase of knowledge by mutual 
eummunication of individual experience,—and an 
increase of improvement by the application of 
this accumulated power and knowledge to practi- 
cal purposes. Iitherto, the several agricultural 
societies in Maine, however active and beneficial 
they may be within their own limits, have been, 
in a degree, isolated in regard to other portions of 
the State, and, although pursuing in common one 
object, and all endeavoring to promote the same 
important cause, have had but little union of effort | 
and concert of action with each other. 


These may be separated, 
It is desirable that 


thus—dry the plant as long as it will give off any 
moisture, and it will determine how much water 
existed in that state in the vegetable. This quan- 
lity varies in different parts of a plant, from 5 to 
75 percent. The application of heat, to any 
further extent, is incapable of obtaining more 


there should be more co- 
operation among the several societies now existing 
in the State,—that there should be some bond of 
union, some central organ of connection and com- 
munication, to whom the results and experiments 
of the several societies should be given, and from 
whom they should, after being elaborated and put water, as such, from the organism ; but still, wa- 
into definite form, be given to the public in a way | ter has been solidified, and remains fixed in its 
and manner least onerous to individuals and most | tissues, but is prevented from escaping at any 
productive of good to all. | temperature short of total decomposition. This 

For this purpose, the friends of agricultural | is termed water of combination, because it is the 
elements with which it is combined which marks 
its properties, and renders its dilution and separ- 





progress and improvement procured, at the last 


session of the Legislature, an act authorizing and 
ation more difficult. 

















Stiles’ Hay Cutter 





THE FODDER PROSPECT. | the milking ; 
The great staple agricultural product in Maine, | the morning, and before the animal has been al- 
is grass. This crop, in summer in the form of lowed to drink. The statement must also give 
pasturage, and in winter in the form of hay, is | the quantity of hay, whether wet, or dry, and oth- 
the Maine farmer's sheet anchor. Give him an/er fvod given to each animal, and of each kind 
abundance of this, and he works it into beef, and | during each period of the trial, and tobe forward- 
mutton, and wool, and milk, and butter, and | ed and received by the Recording Secretary on or 


cheese, and, indirectly, pork, and eggs, and poul- | before the 15th day of March, 1852, to be laid be- 


directing the formation of a Board of Agriculture 
in this State, which act is herewith laid before 
you. 

AN ACT to establish a Board of Agriculture. 


Srction 1. 





Each of the incorporated agricultural | 
societies in the State shall, at their meetings i the | 
fall, for the purpose of holding their cattle shows and | 
fairs, choose one of their members, who shall thereby 

be a member of the Board of Agriculture of the State | 
of Maine. 

Sre.2. Every member thus chosen shall receive 
credentials of the fact of his being thus chosen a mem- | 
ber of said Board of Agricultuve, signed by the presi- 
dent and secretary of his respective socicty, and he 
shall be paid for his services, a sum not exceeding two | 
dollars per day out of the moneys received by said so- | 
ciety from the State, in accordance with chapter eighty- | 
two of revised statutes. 

Sec. 7. The board of agriculture shall hold a meet- | 
ing at Augusta, on the’ third Wednesday of January, 
annually, when they shall organize by the choice of a 
president, secretary and such other officers as they may | 
deem necessary. It shall be the duty of the board to 
diseuss such subjects as pertain to the agricultural in- 
ierests of the State, and to devise and recommend, | 
from time to time, to the several agricultural societies 
in the State, and to the people, facts, improvements, 
discoveries and views, in regard to the then present | 
condition and future prosperity of agriculture in the | 
State, and to annually make to the legislature, through 
the joint standing legislative committee on agriculture, | 


a report on said subjects, which shall be published by | 
the legislature asa public document for distribution | 
among the people. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the Secretary of the 
board, in addition to keeping the records of the doings 
of the board, to prepare for the press all matter which 
the board shall order to be published, and shall super- 
intend the publication of the same; for which service 
he shall receive one hundred dollars per annum, out of 
aly unappropriated moneys in the treasury of the State. 

[Approved April 23, 1852.] 

It will be seen by the provisions of it, that it 
belongs to the several agricultural societies to fill 
up this Board, by the election of one of their 
numbers as a member thereof, and this election 
must be made at their fall meetings. 

It will also be seen that the expense of this 
Board must be borne by the societies, and met by 
moneys received by them from the State, hitherto 
appropriated in partto other purposes. This will 
curtail, in some degree, the funds which would 
otherwise be paid out in premiums. It may seem 
to some not exactly right to divert their monies in 
this way. 

It was the best arrangement however, that 
could, at the time, be made, and indeed on no 
other terms could the law be passed. It is hoped, 
however, that in due time, the State will be able, 
and the Legislature, not only willing, but anxious 
to increase the stipend now paid out to agricul- 
tural societies, so that the funds of each society 
can have abundant means to meet this and all 
other current expenses necessary for a strong 
and vigorous action in their peculiar field. The 
deliberations of the board, combining, as they 
will, the feeling and sentiment of all sections of 
the State, and the information which such an or- 
ganization will scatter abroad, cannot but lead to 
such a result. Let each society take hold of this 
Matter in earnest, and a new and improved con- 
dition of things will soon be seen in our agricul- 
tural prospects. The power is among the far- 
mers—let them manifest a cordial will to develope 
it by their action in accordance with the law. 














By careful analysis, how- 
ever, it may be shown that this second quantity 
of water exists to the amount of 50 per cent. of 
the dry mass; that which remains behind, the 
black mass of charcoal or carbon, equal in am- 
ount, in the dry plant, to the foregoing, is that 
portion which has been derived from the air; so 
that we might, with a great degree of precision, 
from the foregoing statement, determine the 
sources of the materials of the vegetable races, 
and state them thus: 


Derived from the earth, 2 per cent. 
““ se water, 58 sé “es 
“ec “cc air, 40 * “ec 


Such would be the composition of a branch of a 
tree. 

The emall amount derived from the earth, 
requires the particular attention of the farmer. 
This mineral which the plant abstracts from the 
earth, is always of a steady amount in the same 
species of plants. 

Abundant experiments have shown that the 
quantity and quality of the ash found in the same 
plant, is always the same ; and also that, grown 
on the same soil and under the same circumstanc- 
es, the quantity and quality of the ash left by no 
two species of plants is the same; the ash of 
each differing more widely in this respect, the 
more remote in botanical relations are the two 
species. ‘There are no casualties in this respect, 
but these are real essential parts of the tree or 
plant, without which it canuot enjoy a healthy 
life, or obtain completeness in all its parts. 

If two plants of the same kind are grown on 
different soils, and their progress examined, the 
composition of the mineral matter, from either 
plant, will be found almost identical, or so nearly 
so as to strike the mind of the examiner with the 
idea that the similarity in both cases is owing to 
a preference or selecting power exerted by the 
plant itself. 

There is thus established between the kind and 
quality of the crop, and the nature of the chemi- 
cal composition of the soil, a clear relation, which 
is universal in its application, no matter in what 
latitude vegetation may be placed. Itshews that 
the soil on which the plant grows is not a mere 
cohesive thing, in which it steadies itself, and to 
which it fastens, enabling it to stand against the 
winds, which would otherwise make a ruin of it, 
but that it is really a beneficent parent, which 
supplies the most necessary nutriment; and the 
dead clay thus feeds the organism. That this is 
true, is evident from the fact that if a young and 
healthy plant be placed where it is deprived of 
this nourishment, it droops, sickens, and dies. A 
few examples will serve to show the existence of 
this relation more distinctly. 

Lime is present in nearly all plants; but while 
100 Ibs. of the ash of wheat contains 8 Ibs. of it, 
100 lbs. of the ash of barley contains only 44 Ibs. 
The barley growing in the same soil, and taking 
up in the total as much mineral matter as the 
wheat, yet takes only half the quantity of lime. 
Again, potash is contained in most plants; but 
while the wheat contains only 19 lbs. per hundred 
in the ash, that of turnips contain 374 Ibs. per 
huudred, while the amount of all the mineral 
matter withdrawn from the soil by wheat is much 
more than that by turnips. 

Many more instances might be cited, but this 
will suffice to show the importance of furnishing 
all the mineral food necessary for the require- 
ments of the crop to be grown. Here isomorphism 
may come in to a certain extent. All alkalies are 





not had opportunity to observe all the above signs. 
Those which mark the approach of wind are very 
similar and our author does not give us any rule 
to distinguish between the classes of signs. 

“The approach of high wind may be anticipated 
from these general prognostics:—when cattle 
appear frisky, and toss their heads and jump— 
when sheep leap and play, boxing each other— 
when pigs squeal, and carry straw in their mouths 
—when the cat scratches a tree or post—when 
geese attempt to fly, and distend and flap their 
Wings—when pigeons clap their wings smartly 
behind their backs in flying—when crows mount 
10 the air and perform somersets, making at the 
“ime a garrulous noise—when swallows fly one 
Side of trees, because the flies take the leeward 
Side for safety against the wind—when magpies 
collect in companies, and set up a chattering 
Roise,”? 

These are general indications of a storm;— 
“When a missel thrash ( Turdus viscivorus) sings 
1oud and long, on which account this bird has 
teceived the name of storm-cock—when sea-gulls 
Come in flocks on land, and make a noise about 
the coast—and when the porpoise (Phocena com- 
munis) comes near the shore in large numbers.” 
[Spirit of the Times. 


said to be isomorphous. ‘Thus, potash and soda 
will, in most cases, supply the place of each oth- 
er. All marine plants prefer soda, but potash 
predominates in the cereals; and when the plant 
cannot obtain enough of the one, it will take the 
other. 

Magnesia and manganese are isomorphous bod- 
ies. Now manganese is but rarely found in the 
ash of plants, and it is most probable that it is 
then owing to there not being sufficient magnesia 
available for the plants. Martin Mower, 

Bangor, July 16th, 1852. 

Nore. Our friend has explained one kind of 
isomorphism, inasmuch as the assimilating powers 
of the digestive organs of animals and plants, 
daily convert different articles of their food into 
the same form ; but there is another meaning to 
the word. It is also used to express the fact that 
different elements, or different proportions of the 
same element, among minerals, sometimes as- 
sumes the same crystalline form. Ep. 








Ow Caxe. Experiments prove that weight for 
weight, the cake which is left afier the oil is 
pressed out of the linseed, is more fattening than 





the linseed itself. 


try—besides the labor of the horse and the ox, 
in which “there is much strength,”’ as_ the good 
book says. Give him what Sancho Panza would 
call a ‘plentiful lack”? of this, and he ‘wilts.”’ 
He finds himself minus in beef, and mutton, and 
wool, and milk, and butter and cheese, and all 
falter in the harness, and he becomes diminished 
in property, and decaying in strength. 

The drouth of the present season has been a 


erage crop. 
seriously curtailed the pasturage, and unless we | 
have a supply of rain soon, farmers will be under 
the necessity of foddering early, which will also 


have a tendency to diminish the supply for win- 
ter. 


What, then, shall the farmer do? The first | 
most obvious duty is to thin off his stock. The} 
next duty is to economize in every way the fod- | 
der he has. He must gather in all the material) 
which his stock will eat, and save it carefully i 
all the roots that he can make grow, all the ap-| 
ples not marketable, all the rongh and coarse fod- | 
der, which in times of abundance are not saved 
or used, 
In addition to this, we would recommend a| 
straw cutter, by the use of which he can divide! 
into smaller particles this same coarse fodder, as 

well as other fodder, too, and thereby enable the 

stock to eat much which they would otherwise 

find difficult to masticate, but which, when well 

masticated and mixed with the juices of the stom- 

ach, would affurd much nourishment. 

There are a great variety of straw cutters, in- 
vented and for sale at the present day. ‘The one 

here represented is a very good one, and is 
thought to be superior in many respects. 

It was invented by Mr. D. Stiles, Jr., of Mid- 
dleton, Mass., and by the new movement of the 
feeding apparatus, feeds in the hay to the knives 
at such lengths as may be required. It will cut 

husks, corn-stalks, and coarse fodder very com- 

pletely, and when properly made is a durable 

and efficient machine. 

There are very many farmers who have never 

used a fodder cutter, and are yet faithless in re- 

gard to its being any great economy to cut fod- 
der for cattle. They have always had enough, 
and were content to let their stock do their own 
cutting when the food was placed before their 

mouths. It has been well settled, nevertheless, 
that there is a saving made by using a good straw 

cutter. The agricultural society of Worcester 
county, Mass., offered two premiums, a year or 
two ago, for the best experiments in determining 
the advantages or disadvantages of cutting hay 
for stock. These prizes excited competition, and 
much valuable information was brought out, 
which was embodied in a long and elaborate re- 
port published by the society. 





We find this report well condensed by the edi- 
tor of the Boston Cultivator, and we avail our- 
selves of his labors at the present time, by giving 
it herewith to our readers. We think a perusal 
of it will be instructive, and therefore profitable : 
The following were the regulations under 
which the trial should be conducted :— 

“The trial to be made with at least two ani- 
mals, their condition to be as much alike as is 
practicable ; the time of trial to continue at least 
eight weeks, divided into periods of two weeks 
each ; one animal to be fed with cut, when the 
other fs fed with uncut hay, and the feed of each 
to be ehanged at the expiration of each two weeks, 
and so on alternately each two weeks during the 
trial. If any other food than hay is given (such 
as roots or meal,) the same quantity to be given 
to each, that the result in relation to the cutting 
the hay may not be affected by other food. The 
animals should be kept in the same stable, that 
they may be in the same temperature, the average 
degrees of which is to be stated. If the trial is 
made with cows, the time of having the last calf 
must be given, and also the weight of milk given 
| by each cow, during each period of trial. Each 
of the animals to be weighed at the commence- 
ment of each two weeks, and at the end of the 
trial, and the statement must give an account of 
their condition, age, and every other circumstance 
that cad have any influence upon the decision of 
the question ; and that the experiment may pro- 
duce the most satisfactory resulis, the same kind 
of hay (what is usually called Exglish hay) should 
be used during the whole time; the time of giving 
the food and driok should be regular, and also of 





the collateral products, and his horse and his ox | 








| fore the Committee appointed, for their adjudica- 
tion.”? 

There were four competitors for these prizes, 
viz., Charles B. Demond of Grafton, Harvey 
| Dodge of Sutton, Wm. S. Lincoln of Worcester, 
| Amherst H. Hawes of Worcester. We are 


| obliged, for want of space, to omit the statements 





| of the competitors in detail, and only give the fol- 
lowing synopsis of each, as reported by the com- 
mittee :— 

By Mr. Demond.—Cow No. 1,7 years old, 


hard one. The hay crop has been principally | dried off about 10th December, calved 4th March, 
secured in excellent order, and it is of excellent | 1851, expected to come in about 9th March, 1852. 
quality, but in amount about two-thirds of an av-| Trial commenced Jan. 1, 1852—weight at com- 
The continuance of the drouth has 


mencement 870 Ibs., at close of trial 931 Ibs., 
mean weight 9044 jius., gain in eight weeks 61 
Ibs.; on cut hay 38 ]bs., on uncut hay 23 Ibs.; eat 
in 8 weeks 1174 Ibs. hay—G11 Ibs. cut hay and 
563 Ibs. uncut hay. 


Cow No. 2, 7 years ol4.. dried off about 10th 
December last, calved 28th Ben., 2002. capecied 


to come in about 9th March, 1852. Trial began 
Jan. 1, 1852—weight at commencement 850 |hbs., 
at end of trial 909 Ibs , mean weight 8795 lbs., 
gain in 8 weeks 59 lbs.; on cut hay 26 lbs., on 
uncut hay 33 lbs.; eat in 8 weeks 1146 lbs.—560 
Ibs. cut and 586 Ibs. uncut hay. 

In addition to the hay, each cow eat 4 peck tur- 
nips per day, being 7 bushels to each cow, which 
is equivalent to 53 lbs. hay in value, making cow 
No. 1 equal to 1232 lbs., provided the turnips 
were the common flat turnips, and cow No. 2, 
1204 Ibs., which would make their daily food, as in 
hay, equal to 29-20 per cent, of their live weight, 
or an addition of 1 Jb. in weight for every 20 3-10 
lbs. hay, or its equivalent, eaten. 

By Mr. Dodge.—Near Steer, 3 years old thie 
Trial commenced Jan. 3, 1852—weight 
at commencement 1075 Ibs., at close of trial 1125 
lbs., mean weight 1100 Ibs., gain in 8 weeks 50 
Ibs.; on uncut hay 55 lbs., loss on cut hay 5 Ibs.; 
eat in 8 weeks 916 lbs.hay—447 Ibs. cut and 469 
Ibs. uncut hay. 

Off Steer, of the same age. Trial began at 
same time—weight at commencement 1080 lbs., 
atclose of trial 1160 ]bs., mean weight 1120 lbs.; 
gain in 8 weeks 80 ]bs.—on cut hay 75 lbs.; on 
uncut hay 5 Ibs.; eat in 8 weeks 949 Ibs. hay—469 
lbs. cut and 480 Ibs. uncut hay, 

During the 8 weeks each steer had 2 qts. meal 
per day, which is equivalent to 293 Ibs. hay, mak- 
ing for near steer equal to 1200 Ibs. hay, and for 
off steer equal to 1242 Ibs. hay. Their daily con- 
sumption of food was in hay equal to 2 per cent. 
of their live weight, or 1 Jb. in addition of weight 
to every 18 85-100 lbs. of food equivalent to hay 
eaten. 

By Mr. Lincoln.—Cow Beauty, 4 years old 
12th May, 1852; calved 14th June, 1851, in 
milk, expected to have another calf Jane 30, 1852. 
Trial commenced 9th Jan., 1852 ; weight at com- 
mencement 905 Ibs., at close of trial 1030 lbs., 
mean weight 9674 lbs.; gain in 8 weeks 125 lbs. 
—on cut hay 100 Ibs., on uncut hay 25 Ibs.; eat 
in 8 weeks 13543 Ibs.—685{ Ibs. cut and 6684 
Ibs. uncut hay. 

Cow Cherry, 4 years old this Spring, calved on 
the 20th June, 1851, in milk, expected to have 
another calf 14th May, 1852; weight at commence- 
ment of trial, Jan. 9, 1852, 815 lbs., at close of 
trial 850 Ibs., mean weight 8324 lbs.; eat in 8 
weeks 9263 Ibs—4644 Ibs. cut and 4623 Ibs. un- 
cut hay ; gain in 8 weeks 35 lbs.—30 Ibs. on cut 
and 5 Ibs. on uncut hay. 

In addition to the hay each cow eat 648 Ibs. 
carrots, equal to 171 Ibs. hay, which would make 
for Beauty equal to 15253 Ibs. hay ; for Cherry, 
10973 Ibs. hay. In the meantime Beauty gave 
4134 lbs. milk—229 Ibs. 44 oz. on’cut hay, and 
184 Ibs. 4 0z. on uncut hay; Cherry gave 442 
Ibs. 1502. milk—209 Ibs. 134 02. oncut hay, 233 
Ibs. 14 oz. uncuthay. The daily food of Beauty 
was equivalent to 28-10 percent. of her live 
weight ; that of Cherry to 2 4-10 percent. The 
gain of the two cows was | |b. of flesh for every 
16 31-100 lbs. of food equivalent to hay eaten. 

By Mr. Hawes.—Near Ox, six years old this 
Spring. Trial commenced 15th Dec., 1851; 
weight at commencement of trial 1520 Ibs., at 
close of 8 weeks 1646 lbs., at close of 11 weeks 
1628 lbs.; mean weight for 8 weeks 1583 lbs., 11 
weeks 1574 lbs.; gain in 8 weeks 426 lbs.—120 
Ibs. on cut hay, and 6 Ibs. on uncut hay ; gain in 
11 weeks 108 lbs.—122 Ibs. on cut hay, and Joss 
on uncut hay 14 Ibs ; having eaten in 8 weeks 
2106 Ibs. hay—1078 cut and 1028 Ibs. uncut hay; 
in 11 weeks 2925 Ibs. hay—1351 cut and 1574 Ibs. 
uncut hay. 

Off Ox, of same age, and time of trial the same; 
weight at commencement of trial 1500 lbs., at 
close of 8 weeks 1604 lbs., at end of 11 weeks 


Spring. 








1617 Iba.; mean weight for 8 weeks 1552 Ibs., for 
11 weeks 15584 lbs.; gain in 8 weeks 104 Ibs ; 
on cut hay 17 Ibs., on uncut hay 87 !bs ; gain in 
11 weeks 117 Ibs.—on cut hay 32 Ibs., on uncut 
hay 85 Ibs.; having eaten in 8 weeks 2106 Ibs.— 
1028 Ths. cut and 1078 Ibs. uncut hay; in 11 weeks 


2925 Iba.— 1574 Ibs. cut and 1351 


Ibs. uncut 
hay. 

The daily food of these cattle has been in hay 
about 2 4-10 per cent. of their live weight, or 1 
lb. in adgition of weight to every 18 26-100 Ibs. 
of hay eaten. 

The eight animals with which the above men- 
tioned trials were made, eat in 8 weeks 





Ibs. 

55964 J weight gained. 

Greater gain on eut hay than on uncut hay by 
68 per cent., and only 7] Ibs. more cut hay con- 
sumed, 

Mr. Lincoln's two cows eat 
1150 Ibs. cut hay, and gave 439 Tbs. milk, 
LISTS * uneut * a6 417s * aia 
Greater yield of milk on cut than uneut hay 22 
Ibs., or 59 20 per cent., and only 18} Ibs. cut hay 
in addition consumed. 

The first premium was awarded to Mr. Lincoln, 
the second to Mr. Hawes. 
serve :-— 


The committee ob- 


‘These experiments seem fully to have estab- 
lished the fact that a much greater benefit is de- 
rived from cutting good hay, as food fur cattle, 
than an equivalent for the expense of cutting, if 
obliged to hire labor for that purpose. These ex- 
periments were made under unfavorable circum- 
stances, It is understood that the cattle were 
unused to eat cut hay, and although some of the 
cattle eat the eut hay readily, by the greater part 
it was refused until hunger induced to the con- 
sumption of it. Another objection—the term of | 
each separate trial was too short; if the whole | 
trial was to have continued but eight weeks, it | 
would have been better to have divided into two 
periods of four weeks each, than into four periods 
of two weeks each. There was a loss at each 
time of changing the food, by a part of the cattle 
not eating it so freely. Jt is now become mani- 
fest that the cutter can be profitably employed in | 
chafiing hay, whether the whole be good, ora} 
portion ef inferior quality, straw, corn-stalks and | 
buts. Of the latter, corn-stalks and buts, they 
are believed to be of intrinsically more value than 
they have usually been estimated ; when properly 
cured they afford very nutritious food, of which 
eattle are fond, and if passed through a cutter very 


little will be rejected. If the stalks and bats are 
not of &@ gOUd quality, ie —iN o8fll bo Uepediout 10 


cut them, as the cattle will eat a larger portion, 
and what is refused by them will be more readily 
decomposed. Those who have been compelled, 
with much hard tugging and pulling, to shovel 
over manure in which uncut eorn-stalks and buts 
have been mixed, will readily admit that the 
use of the cutting machine would have saved 
them much hard work, so much so as well 
to pay for the labor of cutting the stalks and 
buts.’’ 





FLOORS FOR FOUNDERED HORSES. 
It is, doubtless, a well known fact, to many of 
your readers, that a foundered horse cannot be 
effectually cured, unless taken in hand immedi- 
ately ; and that in many instances, foun@ered 
horses continue to grow stiff and Jame, as they 
increase in years. We do not deny that invete- 
rate cases of founder may be cured, but the in- 
stances are few where a horse is effectually cured 
after having been foundered for a number of 
years. 
Foundered horses, could they but speak, would 
say that they suffered extremely, from the intense 
pain in their legs and feet; and any one may 
satisfy himself of this fact, by watching their 
uneasiness while standing still—their incessant 
stepping—taking up the forefeet constantly, and 
feeling, as it were, with them, for an easy place 
to stand. ‘This constant pain operates not unlike 
the tooth ache in the human family. By it the 
rest is broken, and the health greatly impaired. 
But, if the founder scannot be cured, the condi- 
tion of a foundered horse may be much amelior- 
ated. I have a foundered horse, and many times 
it seemed almost impossible for her to get out of 
the stable. ‘The elasticity of her legs was gone, 
and it was ‘‘miseryation ” to see her walk. I 
put her on a floor of earth—but found it was too 
cold and wet for her health. [ then laid a floor 
of plank directly on the ground, leaving an open- 
ing for the fore feet, about six inches wide, and 
eighteen long. During most of the time she 
would stand in this opening. As the floor was 
laid on a calcareous, retentive subsoil, she soon 
made mud in this hole. In a short time her legs 
began to assume their wonted elasticity, and 
many times no appearance of founder could be 
discovered. 

The object in having a plank floor with a hole 
in it, as described, is twofold. One is, the horse 
may have all t..2 benefit of a floor of earth, and 
yet not be in danger of being exposed too much 
to a wet and cold stall. Another is, it is a great 
relief, afier standing in this mud a sufficient 
length of time, to stand on the floor; and when 
they lie down their bed is dry. 

If those who are so unfortunate as to have 
foundered horses, will construct this kind of floor, 
they will soon discover a great improvement in 
the traveling of their horses, and also in their 
health and fleshy condition. 

S. Epwarps Topp. 
Lake Ridge, Tompkins Co., N. Y., 1852. 

[Albany Cultivator. 
ACuriovsCase. A case is related by the Troy 
Budget of a girl in that city, losing her speech for a 
whole week! Being disobedient, and refusing to 
answer her mother, when spoken to, she found—af- 
ter sitting dumpishly in the corner for about an hour, 
brooding over her bad conduct—that she was un- 
able to utter or articulate a word! Her friends 
did not take particular notice of her for a couple 
of days, supposing she was keeping up her pet. 
Finally she wrote down that she could not speak, 
when her friends became alarmed, and consulted 
the physicians. Afier a week had passed, she 
awoke one morning, and found herself again in 











5343 Ibs. eut hay, and gained in weight 
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5604 J weight gained. 
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THE CLD GREEN LANE. 


EY ELIZA COOK, 


\ 

' 

’T was the very merry summer time 

| That garlands hills and dells, 

And the South wind rang a fairy chime 

| Upon the foxglove bells; 

The cuckoo stood on lady birch 
To bid her last good bye— 

The lark sprung over the village church, 
And whistled to the sky, 

And we had eome from the harvest sheaves, 
A blithe and tawny train, 

And tracked our path with peppy leaves 
Along the old green lane. 


’T was a pleasant way on a sunny day, 
And we were a happy set, 

As we idly bent where the streamlet went 
To get our fingers wet; 

With the dog-rose here, and the orchis there, 
And the woodbine twining through, 

And the broad trees meeting everywhere, 
And the grass still damp with dew, 

Ah! we all forgot in the blissful spot, 
The name of care and pain, 

As we lay on the bank by the shepherd’s cot, 
To rest in the old green lane. 


Oh! days gone by! Tecan but sigh 
As [ think of that rich hour, 
When ny heart in its glee but seemed to be 
Another wood-side flower; 
For though the trees be still as fair, 
And the wild bloom still as gay— 
Though the South wind sends as sweet an air, 
And heaven as bright a day; 
Yet the merry set are far and wide, 
And we never shall meet again— 
We stall never ramble side by side 


Along that old green lane. 





STAGE FOR CUTTING GRAIN. 

It is now well established that the practice of 
entting grain before it is dead ripe has many ad- 
vantages. This point was conceded in reference 
to wheat, some time since, but careful experi- 
ments with oats and barley have proved that the 
principle applies equally to them. The points 
gained are, the grain makes more and better flour, 
gives less bran, wastes Jess in harvesting, and 
enables the farmer to perfurm his work with less 
haste and confusion. 


The particular stage at which it has been found 
most proper to cut wheat and other grain, is when 
the grains are pressed between the fingers they 
are found to be doughy. If cut at this time there 
will be sufficient moisture in the straw to fully 
perfect the grain. It has been found by the ex- 
periment of Mr. Hannam and others in England, 
that wheat reaches this state fourteen days before 
it is dead ripe ; but in our country the progress 
of vegetation is much more rapid, and it is prob- 
able that four to six days, or at most a week, 
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But this is not of much consequence in regard to 
the main point, which is the cutting of the grain 
in the right stage, and this must be ascertained 
by examination. 


Grain cut at this stage requires, of course, to 
be cured in shock before it is in suitable condition 
to be threshed or housed. It sometimes happens 
that much loss is occasioned by damp or showery 
weather, while grain is standing in shock. This 
loss might be prevented by the use of caps for 
the shocks. They have been used with great 
advantage for hay, and would be still more valu- 
able for grain. A correspondent of this paper 
last year, remarks—“‘If a man has ten tons of 
hay to cut, if he will spend the value of one ton 
for cloth for caps to shield it from the rain and 
heavy dews, the remaining nine tons will be 
worth more for sale or for feeding than the ten 
tons would be without them, besides the saving 
of labor in shaking out the hay after rain when 
all hands ought to be mowing; and the caps for 
future use will last for years if taken proper care 
of.’ We hope to see these caps extensively in- 
troduced in curing grain. [Boston Cultivator. 


As the question in regard to the best time for 
transplanting trees, is not satisfactorily settled, 
everything that goes to throw light on the sub- 
ject may be considered important. From my 
own limited experience, I would answer the 
question in general thus: ‘It depends on cir- 
cumstances.”” These circumstances are, the 
character of the soil, and the condition of the 
trees. If the trees be large, so that roots require 
to be cut off when half an inch or more in diam- 
eter, (and the larger the worse,) and are to be 
set in a wet, or very moist soil, I would prefer 
the spring of year. Even green, sound roots, 
when cut and set in a wet soil, absorb water dur- 
ing the winter, and in the spring will be found 
water-soaked, and often dead quite up to the 
body of the tree. The tree may then start in 
spring but will generally die during the summer. 
Small roots are not affected in the same manner ; 
hence, if there are enough of these to support the 
tree, it may live, and in time recover. Hence, I 
offer the following suggestions : 

If the tree be large and the soil wet, I would 
defer the operation till spring ; but if the soil is 
dry, I would consult convenience. If the trees 
be small, whether the soil were wet or dry, I 
would also consult convenience, or former expe- 
rience. [Rural New Yorker. 





Foretrettinc tue Weatuer. Though one 
of the most interesting subjects connected with 
the economy of our globe, and comfort to man, 
this is one of the most difficult subjects that can 
engage his inquiry. One reason of this is the 
vast number of elements that‘have to be studied 
and taken into account; the different laws which 
each of these obey ; the indeterminable nature of 
many of them; and the modifying influences 
which they have upon each other in their joint 
working. Thus, the daily and seasonal motions 
of the earth, and the action of the sun and moon ; 
the reciprocating movements of the hemispheres 
—those of sea and land, of plain, or valley and 
mountain, and of surfaces covered with vegeta- 
tion of different characters—are all causes of the 
weather; but in mest instances, particularly in 
such variable climates as present themselves about 
the middle latitudes of the quadrant, and near the 
shores of the sea—more especially in smal] coun- 
tries surrounded by it—these causes are so blend- 
ed with each other, that it is impossible so to an- 
alyse the result as to assign to each of them its 
due state in bringing about the particular weather 
of any day, any week, or any period, longer or 





speaking order. 


shorter. [Spirit of the Times. 


Eee 
BLACK KNOB ON PLUM TREES. 

The following course of treatment pursued by 
me with a knot on a plom tree, and by whieh IT 
believe I have destroyed the disease, is com- 
municated rather as a possible method, than as a 
certain cure. Last summer I noticed the excres- 
cence, and at once cut off all the bark, to which 
the disease had extended; shortly afterwards it 
again made its appearance, farther up the limb, 
and again I cut it out, disliking very much te cut 
off the limb, as it constituted about one-sixth of 
the whole tree. Ii did net appear again until. 
this spring, when it broke owt at the extremities 
of the previously excised portion of the bark ; the 
upper excrescence | again cut out, and proceeded 
to puncture the lower one with a sharp penknife 
point, at the same time cutting across the bark 
below this excrescence, to separate it from the 
healthy part of the bark. At several times since 
I punctured the excrescence, it growing out 
larger from the tree ail the while, until yesterday 
when on sticking my knife into it I found it was 
hollow. Ithen dug out the whole, and with it 
took out two grub-like looking werms, about 
three-eights of an inch in length, and am inclined 
to believe from the appearance of the wood under 
the wart or knot, that | have succeeded in re- 
moving the disease and its cause. - The wood 
where the bark had previously been cut off, pre- 
sent an appearance as if it had been perforated in 
very many places, and a continuous depression run- 
ning in its length, as though a channel for the pas- 
sage of the chief cause of the disease. L. V. W. 

[Albany Cultivator. 


CHEAP METHOD OF PAINTING. 
Messrs. Epitrons:—A down-easter in my 
employ learned me a new method of painting an 
ox yoke, which takes my fancy for cheapness and 
efficiency. 

This man, who is something of a genius, hav- 
ing broken a yoke, cut a green stick and worked 
it into a proper shape, put it into adry brash 
| heap and set the brush on fire. ‘The brush burnt 
| up and charred the outside of the yoke. While 
/hot he rubbed it over with coarse grease, and 
| scraped it smooth with a piece of glass. 
When finished the yoke had the appearanee of 
| being painted with black paint, and has a very 
| pretty color, so that many have enquired of me, 
what paint it was. What is of more consequence 
|—by putting the grease or oil on while the wood 
| is hot, it penetrates so deeply that there is no 
| danger of the timber checking while seasoning, 
‘which those who have made articles like this, 
| will know is of considerable consequence. This 
| would doubtless answer an equally good purpose 
for any other wood work which is made of green 
timber, and may be valuable to some, especially 
in back places where paint is searee and brush 


plenty. By the way, any other flashy material 
such as cooper’s or y3 rs onevings would 


be equally good for burning the timber. 
[Rural New Yorker. 


GLANDERS IN HORSES.—CAUTION. 

As this is a most formidable disease, and is be- 
coming prevalent in this country, the subject de- 
serves careful investigation. I lost a valuable 
| horse in June. He took the disease ef another 
| horse early in the Winter, and exhibited symp- 
toms similar to those of horse-ail until his head 
became carious in every part, when he died. It 
was only by timely warning from one who knew 
the nature of the disease, that I escaped the dread- 
|ful malady. The American Veterinarian reports 
| many cases of persons falling a prey to this dis- 
ease, by taking it from horses. It is as fatal as 
small pox, and those who have the care of glan- 
dered horses should be careful how they manage, 
till they learn the nature of the disease. 

Wentworth Varney. 

Fairfield, July, 1852. [Eastern Mail. 
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Improvep Seep Pianter. Charles W. Bil- 
lings, of South Deerfield, Franklin county, 
Mass., has taken measures to secare @ patent fer 
an improvement in Seed Planters. He employs 
a rotating hopper orghoppers attached to a seed 
planter, and constructed and arranged in such @ 
manner that another kind of seed may be dropped 
from the rotating hopper or hoppers, at greater 
intervals, while the corn is being planted in hills 
in the usual way. Corn is ordinarily planted in 
hills about three feet distant, and pumpkin seed is 
deposited at about every foarth hill. This ma- 
chine deposits the corn in the usual manoer, and 
at the same time it deposits the pumpkin seeds in 
the hills at the required distances by means of the 
revolving hoppers. There is an adjustable share 
attached te the machine, the point of which may 
be elevated or depressed, and consequently it can 
open a deep or shallow furrow, as may be requir- 
ed for different kinds of seed. 


——_———<= 


Sar ror Quince Trees. In the fall of 1850 
I sprinkled about two quarts of coarse salt around 
an old quince-bush that occupied the middle in a 
row of three trees. When I gathered the fruit, 
I found that on the salted tree decidedly su- 
perior, both in beauty and in size. 

A few words in regard to the time of applying 
salt to fruit trees. If the application be made in 
summer, while the trees are growing, the danger 
is, that unless the quantity be small, the growth 
of the tree will be checked, and it will lose its 
foliage; that a new growth will commence the 
same season, and if this be not in time to mature 
before the appearance of frost, the growth will 
again be checked unseasonably, and the tree will 
die. It should therefore be applied either in the 
fall or early in the spring. 

[Rural New Yorker. 


Crystat Cow-Hovse. An experiment of this 
nature has been tried by T. W. L. Lawford, F. 
H. S., of Firdail, near Liandilo, The building 
is 96 feet long by 18 feet wide. Mr. L. has 
found that his cattle improve more in health un- 
der a transparent roof than under one of impervi- 
ous material. And not only is there this advan- 
tage, but a cow-house constructed of glass is 
cheaper than those now inuse. Mr. L. has flow- 
ers, strawberries, and grapes under the same roof, 
which expedient constitutes another advantage, 
as an amount of heat is secured which is favora- 
ble to cattle and repels frost. He has been so 
much pleased with the success of the experiment 
that he has erected a larger one for the accomme- 
dation of two lines of cattle. 

[Canadian Agricalturiat. 








Many read agricultural papers in 60 careless a 
manner, that they reeeive no benefit from them. 








